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5 Weekly Budget. ; 


Geo. W. Bropseck, of Los Angeles Co., 
Calif., President of the California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association, wrote us on 
March 27: 


‘‘The season here in California, until of 
late, has again been in doubt, but recent rains 
make it more promising, so that we now feel 
confident of a crop. A large yield, though, 
will require more and better rains; but of 
this we feel more hopeful, and I am extremely 
anxious that this shall prove a bounteous 
year. 








Dr. MiLLeR’s New Bee-Boox is receiving 
very flattering comments from the editors of 
the other bee-papers. Mr. Ernest R. Root, of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, gives this racy 
write-up about it: 


‘“ PORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.”’ 


In our last issue I promised to tell you more 
about this new and interesting book by Dr. C. 
C. Miller. I have read page after page of it 

Dr. Miller’s new book], and the more I read 
the more! am convinced that it is one of the 
most practical books that was ever written. 
There are 101—yes, 1001—little kinks, little 
tricks of the trade, little ideas, and big ones, 
too, which, while they may be old to some of 
the veterans, [am of the opinion will prove 
to be new and useful to the majority of them. 
The Doctor has crowded into these 328 pages 
his ripest experience; and not only that, he 
has drawn from the ideas of others so that we 
have the very latest and best in the way of 
practical information from one who has 
actually spent ‘‘forty years among the bees.”’ 

In our previous issue I spoke of the fact 
that the writers of text-books, and editors of 





papers, often assume too much knowledge on 
the part of the one they are supposed to in- 
struct. Our author, while he is not writing 
for beginners, does not assume anything of 
the sort. He describes just what fe does in 
the bee-yard, and how he does it. Even in the 
simple matter of catching a queen, he goes 
into full details, illustrating by photograph 
each step in theoperation. And that reminds 
me that, some four or five years ago, I told 
the Doctor he ought to get one of those little 
pocket kodaks; that one who wrote as much 
as he did ought to be able once in a while to 
give a picture of the modus operandi. The 
next thing I knew he had bought him a little 
camera, and was snapping it on every thing 
rightand left. Why, you just ought to see 
how he illustrates in his book his various 
manipulations, with that handy little instru- 
ment. Take, for example, his method of get- 
ting bees off the combs, as shown in Fig. 26, 
page 83. Without the book itself I can not 
describe to you exactly the vigorous shake or 
‘*shook’’ he gives a comb; but with his left 
hand he grabs the end-bar securely; then with 
his right hand, or fist, rather, he comes down 
on the back of his left hand, holding the 
frame, with a quick, sharp blow. Why, you 
ean actually see Dr. Miller’s chubby fist 
knocking every bee clean off. Did you ever 
try to shake a comb with two hands, giving 
it the most vigorous kind of ‘‘ shook,’ but it 
would not ‘‘shook”’ all the bees off unless 
they were black ones? Well, take Dr. Miller’s 
plan, and, presto! every bee will drop in- 
stanter. In Fig. 28 he shows the art of sweep- 
ing bees off the comb; in Fig. 31 how he stays 
up his foundation with wooden splints, and a 
good plan it is. too. 

Again, we get a glimpseof the Doctor hold- 
ing his Miller feeder, just as if he were de- 
scribing its merits before a convention. 
Another view that is most interesting is the 
drive leading up to the Miller mansion. On 
one side of the road is a row of beautiful lin- 
dens, making the view from a purely artistic 
point very attractive. Fig. 29 shows the 
sealed brood of laying workers; and it is the 
best representation in printer’s ink of such 
brood I have ever seen. Fig. 60 is a remark- 
able view of a section filled with foundation— 
one large top starter and one narrow bottom 
starter. 

In Fig. 61 we see the Doctor in his light 
summer clothing, trimming foundation up 
for sections. Yes, we can almost see the 
sweat rolling down his good-natured face. . In 
Fig. 83 we are forcibly reminded of the fact 
that the Doctor believes in cool dress for sum- 
mer work among the bees. One thickness of 
clothing, bee-veil, and bat, shoes and stock- 
ings, complete his regalia, and he looks very 
neat and comfortable standing up among his 
favorite rose-bushes. In Fig. 84, again, we 
see Miss Wilson, his sister-in-law, in her very 
neat bee-suit. Well, I might go on and de- 
scribe each of the 112 pictures that are so in- 
teresting and alsv instructive. 

Yes, the book is full of good things— 
packed full of them, and I question very much 
whether any progressive bee-keeper, beginner 
or veteran, can afford not to read this book 
clear through. You may say you have read 
the Doctor's writings for years. Granted. 
But you will find that there are many little 
kinks that he describes in his book that he 
has never put on the pages of a bee-journal— 
not because he was not willing to impart what 
he knew; but because, when he sat down to 
write a book, one thing after another sug- 
gested itself until he unfolded a new story 
that is as good as a story, and far more protit- 
able. 


Editor W. Z. Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review, had this to offer after having 
‘* dipped into it here and there:”’ 


‘* FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.”’ 


A few years ago Dr. C. C. Miller wrote a 
readable and instructive book called *‘ A Year 
Among the Bees.’’ In this book he gave 
advice for conducting the affairs of the api- 
ary from the beginning to theend of the year, 
hence the name. The demand was such that 
the book was soon outof print, andI have 
often wondered why the good Doctor did not 
get outa new edition. I have always attrib- 
uted this to a lack of time on the Doctor's 
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part, as he once told me that, yea: 
had looked forward to the tim 
might have a little leisure, but, later. ), , 
given up all such hopes. It seems, howey.. 
that he has been using his time 9 
writing an entirely new book, wit) 
that sounds very much like the old one },., 
it means forty times as much, as it is * For, 
Years Among the Bees.’’ In this * 


420, he 
when he 


Late in 


ti 
* Lilie 


. author 
goes briefly, but concisely, over his forty 
years of bee-keeping, for he has really ken 


bees for forty years. Not only this, bys 
gives us a delightfully written biogra 
sketch of his boyhood in Pennsy]y 
heroic struggles in securing an educatj 
which he boarded himself, cutting his 
expense for board down toonly 35 
week, which so affected his health 
has never fully recovered from it 
this account of his early life so interesting 
that I read it aloud to the whole family 
Most vividly did it recall my own boyhood: 
days, in which I roamed the forest as free gc 
the wild things in whose lives I became x 
interested. 

Another very interesting feature of the 
book is the large number of kodak pictures 
with which its pages are embellished. The 
Doctor has surely learned how to * push the 
button,’’ or have some one do it for him, with 
considerable proficiency. 


I have not yet said one word about what 
is probably the most important part of the 
work, that is, the main body that gives the 
solid instructions regarding actual work ip 
the apiary. There are two reasons for this 
One is the lack of room in this issue to do the 
subject justice, and the other is that I haye 
not read it. I have done this, however: | 
have dipped into it here and there, 
enough so that I feel warranted in saying 
that it is the master-piece of the author's 
forty years among the bees. I shall read it, 
however, every word, and future issues will 
contain frequent comments upon what I have 
read in ‘*‘ Forty Years Among the Bees.”’ 





The postpaid price of Dr. Miller’s boo 
$1.00; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.75; or we give it free 
as a premium to any one who is now 4 regu- 
lar paid-in-advance subscriber to the Bee 
Journal, and who sends two new subscribers 
to the Bee Journal for a year with $2.0 t 
pay for same. 


Mr. L. C. MEDKIFF’s APIARY is shown 
the preceding page. He wrote thus, whe 
sending the picture: 


I send a picture of my apiary taken in the 
fall just before taking off the upper hiv 
stories. I had a fair crop of clover hone 
but one of the poorest fall crops lL ever knew 
or heard of for this locality. We had lots of 
flowers, but it rained so much and was % 
cool that the bees gathered very little. 1! 
to feed about half of my colonies, of which | 
have 51. 

The hive that I am standing by, with ® 
smoker resting on it, contains one of 
fayorite colonies, and is one of superior stock. 

L. C. MEDKIFF 
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StrENoGc—the man on the fence who is noted 
for his “ Pickings from Our Neighbors’ 
Fields’’ in Gleanings—had the following ap 
preciated paragraph about this journal 1 
department recently: 

‘*‘ Although I have not had much to sap 
about the * Old Reliable’ lately, it is not 
cause it does not deserve it. Mr. York 
relaxing any of his efforts to make his jo 
nal indispensable to every bee-keeper. (| 
high moral tone of the journal is very coir 
mendable. Mr. Hasty is always at his 
here.”’ 


Mr. Toos. Wm. Cowan expected to star 
from California about Easter for [osto! 
thence to Europe, and possibly Africa 
gone a year. Mr. Cowan is a great 
when once he gets started. 
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The Honey and Beeswax Imports of the United States 
1901 and 1902 were as follows: 


Honey in 1901—182,196 gallons; value............... $ 83,599 
ey 1902—167,301 és tole Pe Pee 56,383 
Beeswax in 1901—213,773 lbs. Toy eine docs mare oa 55,884 
1902—408, 706 ™ ig 115,937 





Carpet-Grass has been highly spoken of asa honey-plant. In 
the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, W. A. H. Gilstrap says that while 
t isa good yielder of fine honey in some favored localities, it is dis- 
tinctly aswamp growth. ‘It can stand a dry climate if the ground is 
ough. Any of our upland grain-land is too dry for carpet- 





Wax-Production.—lIf there is any place where the production 
of wax at the expense of honey might be made to pay, one would 
hink it would be in some parts of Cuba. A. I. Root reports from 
there that wax brings 35 cents spot cash, while honey scarcely nets 
the bee-keeper, who is away from the railroads, more than two cents a 





Los Angeles, Calif., has been selected by the Executive Com- 

ttee as the place for holding the next annual meeting of the 

National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and August 18, 19 and 20, 1903, 
the dates. 

The main reason for deciding on Los Angeles was on account of 

the low railroad rates in force at the time of the Grand Army meeting 
at San Francisco, which is held the same week, and the same rates 
apply to Los Angeles. 
Further particulars will appear in the regular official notice to be 
ad by the Secretary of the Association later on, as soon as definite 
arrangements can be made as to hall for holding the meeting, hotel 
ccommodations, ete. 

Wemay say that San Antonio, Tex., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
made honorable and strenuous efforts to secure this year’s meeting of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, but those who have had the 
nost experience know that in order to have the best and fullest 
ttendance, the meeting must be held when low railroad rates all 
over the whole country can be taken advantage of, and the Grand 
Army beats them all in that line. Sothat fact had great weight with 
the committee in deciding the matter. 





Pear-Blight Treatment.—Those who are familiar with the 
bee-men have had in California, will be glad to learn that Dr. 
Waite, of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, is re- 
to have found a solution that will be a relief to the bee-keepers. 
rial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture says: 


M 


rding to a newspaper report (a source which we do not 
redit, but which seems in this case to bear the appearance of 
et ess), Dr. Waite has discovered a plan by which * colonies of 
oe ’ already existing in pear-blighted trees can be located and 
from the tree before it comes into bloom. Dr. Waite is 

18 Saying, referring to the pear-growers, ‘‘ Let them put the 

part of the tree out of the way before insects begin to fly, and 

€ blossoms come out for them to alighton.’? Very simple. 

Dr. Waite is to be sent by his department to Colorado, to 
orchardists how to discover the ‘“‘colonies of bacilli,’’ and 

it of the way before bees and other insects have an oppor- 


5 








tunity to carry the infection. According to the same report, the 
*eolonies of blight bacilli live in green bark where the blighted 
discolored portion blends off gradually into the normal bark.’’ The 
Doctor simply recommends a little common-sense and some tree sur- 
gery. He says the pruning-knife or shears must be dipped in some 
disinfecting medium every time it cuts off alimbofatree. It would 
be monstrous foolishness to scatter the blight from tree to tree in the 
very act of preventing such spread. 








“Improved Queen-Rearing, or How to Rear Large, Prolific, 
Long-Lived Queen-Bees,”’ is the title of a neatly-printed|’ pamphlet 
written | by; Henry Alley. 
Mr. Alley is a veteran 
bee-keeper, and probably 
the Nestor among those 
engaged:(in queen-rear- 
ing. 

He will, no doubt, pro- 
voke opposition by say- 
ing that no better queens 
can be reared by starting 
cells ina full colony than 
in anucleus of one Lang- 
stroth! frame of! brood 
and two of pollen and 
honey with adhering 
bees. But Mr. Alley’s 
three-frame nuclei are 
really stronger than that 
term usually implies, for 
they are materially 
strengthened by the addi- 
tion of young bees afte, 
being formed. On three 
or four successive even 
ings, about 


Courtesy Beverly Evening Times, 


sunset, he 
takes a comb of bees 
from some strong colony 
and brushes the bees down on the ground in front of the nucleus. 

After forty years’ experience he prefers for rearing queens on a 
large scale small nucleus hives containing five frames about five inches 
square. 


HENRY ALLEY. 


He does not favor rearing queens over acolony witha laying 
queen except at swarming-time, unless the colony is about to super- 
sede its queen. 

The well-known Alley plan of starting cells with strips of comb 
containing eggs is given in detail, with some new features, and the 
whole pamphlet is written in a practical and compact manner. The 
price is $1.50; 50 pages. 








Working Bees with Few Visits.—A few years ago the 
noted French bee-keeper, Geo. de Layens, practiced and advocated a 
plan whereby he established apiaries at some distance, and visited 
them only afew times in the year 
he worked for extracted honey. 
iton this side the water. 


perhaps three times. Of course, 
For some reason little was said about 
Now, there appearsin the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review the account of something in the same line by a Michigan bee- 


keeper, E. D. Townsend. The following particulars are of interest: 


The bees are wintered on the summer stands in packing cases. 
About Oct. 1 I make a trip duwn there, look them over, feed any light 
ones until each colony has at least 20 or 30 pounds each, and then 


pack them for winter in from twoto six inches of chaff. They are 
not disturbed again till I put the upper stories on, the first of June. 


As our honey season does not open until about June 15, it will be 
seen that the bees have plenty of room previous to the flow, hence do 
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not get the swarming-fever; and, as I put two upper stories on each | or noné, according to the condition of that hive. N wh 

of the strong colonies at this visit, there is no swarming exceptin | thatisIcan not say. We may have foul brood in «.; why 
cases of supersedure of queens during the honey season. This.does | ang not detect it by any odor. If we hada goom yard 
away with all watching for swarms. sould h th >; =~ ¥ : th ; . re we 
As I want my clover honey separate from the basswood, I make a cou Ave tne eueig rom e mornimg san shi: gin] 
third trip the first of July, and extract what clover there is, putting would ask nothing better than that each one would indj. 
back the upper stories to catch the last end of the clover and basswood | Vidually take a piece of comb'containing foul brood ang see 
flow. the.different stages of it for yourself. There is nothing jjx. 
W hat clover and basswood there is I extract about Aug. 1; and, | seeing to impress it upon one’s mind. If those y h és 
as there is no fall flow at this yard, this ends the season. not seen it—and I will confess that the samples I have pete 
If it were not for keeping the clover separate, it "would not be not be seen well in this light—I question if you can * — 
necessary to make more than three visits a year. A “ : . - ‘ any 
I have an assistant living about one-half mile from this yard, and satisfaction out of it, but I will try to explain some of the 
he looks over the colonies, and adds upper stories where needed, visit- | Stages of the disease. ’ 

ing the yard twice during the honey-flow—once about June 24 and This disease, as I find it largely in the Northern States 

again July 12. He also helps me extract and pack the bees for win- | especially Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, anq on 

ter—in all, about eight or ten days’ work. This yard is one-third | to the west, seems to affect the bee when it is along fr, 
mile from any house, and thereis no one there to watch and hive | foyrto nine days of age; sometimes it will be later. A -_ 
swarms when I am away. ; swe 


Now, for results: The crop of 1901 was 10,500 pounds, and, last 
year, it was 4,500 pounds, making 15,000 total for two years. This 
was sold at wholesale at 7's to 9 cents per pound, at an average of 
about 8 cents, making $1,200, or $150 each for the eight trips. 




















Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 22°.) 


Mr. N. E. France, Inspector of Apiaries for the State 
of Wisconsin, talked on foul brood during practically the 
whole of the evening session, as follows: 


FOUL BROOD—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


There are many parts of this subject, and so many and 
varied are the interests that I hardly know on what part of 
it to touch. I had outlined quite a paper, thinking that it 
might go to the press, and through the published report of 
this meeting do considerable good. The headings had been 
finished, and I had started. to typewrite out a full report, 
when some one—some of my comrade bee-keepers who had 
been in the northern counties hunting—sent down some 
deer heads without so much as asking me if I were at home, 
or would do the work for them, with instructions to ‘‘ Mount 
this head for my house and send it back ;”’ other heads kept 
coming in until I had dozens on my hands, so my prepared 
paper had to wait—the deer heads (fresh meat) could not 
wait, but needed immediate preparation. 


I have been unable anywhere to procure an artist cap- 
able of making a drawing looking down into the depth of 
the brood-comb as the naked eye seesit. I went to three of 
our State Normal Schools in our State; gave the artists 
samples of comb, explained to them what I wanted, and 
they said, ‘‘ Yes, we can see it.’’ ‘*‘ Now,”’ I said, ‘‘ I am not 
asking the price, but can you make a drawing of this ?’’ 
They said, *‘ I will try it;’’ andafter a time they would send 
me back the comb, saying, ‘‘I can not get the depth as the 
naked eye can see it.’? Consequently, if I can explain it so 
that you can understand it, it is the best I can do. 


First, What is foul brood, and what does it look like? 
It is a germ disease. Now, in going over our State at 
Farmers’ Institutes for the last six years, I have been sur- 
prised to find old bee-keepers who were well versed upon 
bee-keeping, and by so-called bad luck nearly run out of 
the bee-business, not knowing that foul brood was under- 
lying all their trouble, and they didn't know what the dis- 
ease was, and as I heard a remark made since I have been 
here, that one of the strong indications to detect it would 
be by the odor or smell. I will confess that’ so far as my 
study has gone, and from samples obtained from various 
States, as well as fromallover my own, I find many, many 
yards where, in the same apiary, one colony is affected and 
the next is not; another is affected and the next one to it is 
not; one has a strong odor of foul brood, and the other little 





go farther south into the Southern States, it seems to affeg 
it at an earlier day, along from two to three up to six days 
of age, making its first appearance. a4 ‘ 

Those-first symptoms tothe naked eye perhaps would 
not be noticed. I had to shadeit here to show that it lies 
down curled up; right there is where it gets its first fata} 
blow ; itis in the food. Foul brood becomes contagious to 
that larval bee just when it is fed the disease, and not be- 
fore, and never until then. For instance, this cell | refer. 
ring to drawing] is diseased and that is not, simply because 
this has been fed the disease and that not. 

The first indications are that this larval bee becomes 
restless, and instead of lying down in a flat, curled-up condi- 
tion, it becomes standing on the point end, with the larger 
portion of the larva uppermost, and a little brownish streak 
begins to show. The naked eye, perhaps, would not notice 
itatthat stage; but instead of that growing (these are not 
true drawings)—all of us have seen the natural healthy 
brood—this bee, lacking the vigor of a healthy bee, the 
germs of disease preying upon it, it becomes weakened and 
falls flat upon the lower side-wall of that cell instead of 
standing apparently out from the walls-of the cell. 


Right at that stage the gases begin to accumulate in- 
ternally in that larva, and it becomes somewhat of a gela- 
tine or gluish nature, and the moment that larval bee strikes 
the lower side-wall of the cell (represented as if the comb 
were turned, looking straight down from this—this would 
be the lower side-wallof the cellin its natural condition), 
wherever that strikes it will never let go; wherever pickled 
brood, chilled brood, starved brood, may strike against the 
lower side of the wall, or upper, it is sure to stay, and it is 
lost. 

You can take a pair of tweezers and go down in here 
and take that out, but if it is foul brood, and it once strikes 
the side-wall, itis there for all time, and I know of no meédi- 
cal treatment that willever cure that germ of disease once 
there. Instead of maturing and hatching, the cells become 
sunken instead of being capped over; they begin to be 
irregular, the gasses accumulating, drawing down appar- 
ently until it will break the capping sometimes in the center, 
but more frequently to one side of the center, the weaker 
part giving away, and have ragged holes in the cappings. 
Quite often that is the first stage that the naked eye would 
see. 
Now, at that stage it has become dead matter; when it 
is in the ropy stage it is brown and stringy and ropy in its 
nature. The head of the bee will become dried faster than 
the rest. AsI have tried to illustrate, here on the lower 
side-wall the head end of the bee turns up;. back of that, as 
this spreads out in the cell, just as it is getting ropy, there 
apparently is a little back-bone with ribbing showing, then 
the odor is worse; it is then at the ropy stage; it may stay 
in that condition from three or four days to three weeks, 
according to the condition of the weather; such weather as 
we are having lately it would remain in one unchanged 
condition the entire time. It will continue to dry down on 
the lower side-wall of the cell until we have just a little 
thin scale; sometimes it is as thick as the side-wall of the 
cell; quite often it is not even so thick, but invariably this 
one thing prevails—the head of that bee will become dried 
before the rest and curl up, and frequently that little bunch 
right at the top, and no one need ever mistake that for any- 
thing else. In the comb here in the window, that was the 
first indication that I looked for—this dried-down scale with 
that curled-up appearance. 

If there are any questions on that part of it, peri: 
we had better hear them before going further. 

Mr. Meredith—I would like to ask a question in ré 
to ropiness. If it would be extended out by a toothpick, 
would it represent half or three-quarters of an inch ? 

Mr. France—That would depend upon the season. Just 
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when there apparently is back-bone and rib- 
ind it is nearly flat across the cell, it is most 

; about the stage when the cappings are 

a toothpick would draw it out probably 
length of the cell before letting go; but now, at 

e yearit has become thickened by the cool- 

nosphere, and would not draw it so far; it 
‘ller-Did I understand that that curled-up head 
resent? Will you always recognize that ? 
:nce—I have never known it to fail as yet ; both 
fom camples from our own State and from nearly all of the 
<i .ton where] know of the disease. I have tried to com- 
a m different localities, and never knew it to fail. 

it in comparing that of the different localities with 
my own State, it varies little. 

Miller—Will you tell us whose writing you ever 
.t mentioned that feature of a turned-up head ? 

Mr. France—I think Dr. Miller, for one. 
Dr. Miller—No, I think not; I think I never saw nor 
heard of it before. 

Mr. France—That is the one thing. And one thing 
further: I have so often taken the comb out of the hive 
like this one I findin the window, and invariably when I 
g a bee-keeper and examine the yard,if one colony 
seems to be stronger than another I pass that and go to the 
weaker one. In the weaker colonies I will find any disease 
if itis in the yard anywhere. I carefully open them, and if 
it is very bad undoubtedly I get an odor. If we look intoa 

ynb in that direction, straight in [indicating], that comb 
looks fairly clean, but if you wantto seeit, turn the top 
towards you, so that your eyes strike the lower side-wall ; 
then a little from the frontend you will see that dried, 
hard, curled-up larva in there; and in this one, while they 
are hardly as thick in depth as the side-walls are, they are 

onsiderably aged. 

How many of you can be here to-morrow before half 
past nine? I want you to know every stage,of this foul 
brood while we are here, because I have the samples, and I 
would hate to commit myself. on examination of the comb 
by lamplight, although I did goto a yard the first of July 
after nine o’clock at night to inspect it, because it was 
demanded of me, I had gone through two apiaries, finding 
several colonies diseased. I had an appointment at a con- 
siderable distance, over 100 miles from there the next day. 
It would not do to skip neighbor Smith’s place, so I called 
at his house about nine o’clock; we had onlya lamp. I 
asked for the weakest coloniesin the yard. I opened the 
weakest one, and said: ‘‘Mr. Smith, shut up the hive in- 
stantly; this comb must go to the house.’’ They had one 
of these glass reflectors on the lamp; it hung on the side of 
the wall. We looked the comb over; it was similar to this 
one; the first thing I noticed was the sunken cappings ; run 
a match or toothpick in there and draw it out, and you could 
see that brown, ropy stage; then where the ribs were we 
had a knife and cut away the upper portion of the rib on 
the lower side-wall, and we could see those black, dried- 
down scales. ‘*‘ Well,’’ he says, ** What will Ido?’ ‘‘ Treat 
your bees, and do it to-morrow.’’ I told him what to do, 
and he said he would doit. Iwas back there just 23 days 
from that time, reviewing that section of country ; the bass- 
wood wasin bloom; each of the hives had eight full sheets 
of foundation drawn out, brood wellon towards maturity, 
and 48 full sections ready on each of his hives. It shows 
what can be done if it is done at the right season ; if done 
during the basswood season it doesn’t seem to set them 
back much, 

_ Dr. Miller—To help us to understand that same point, 
will you refer to the picture and tell us about that lower 
part; is that meant to be an outside or bottom cell ? 

Mr. France—This is supposed to represent, as if I had 
cut away the upper side, showing just the lower, here being 
the lower, and this the extreme bottom of the wall [indicat- 
ing'|. 

Dr. Miller—The upper part, as it stands there, is the 
mouth of the cell ? 

Mr. France—Yes, sir. 

Ur. Miller—So that the mouth of the cell is lower down ? 
‘ir. France—I tried to illustrate it in. this form, but 
not make a good drawing. 

Jr. Miller—The point in it is, is that turned-up head 

‘ttom of the cell or mouth ? 

r. France—Yes, the lower side-wall near the front 

‘Sif this were the cell [indicating]. Ican touch it 
“most the moment I touch the cell. 

uestion—The septum in that case is away back ? 
uswer— Yes. (Continued next week.) 
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A Plan for Prevention of Swarming. 
BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


R. C. C. MILLER:—I just received from Chicago your 
pretty book, ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ and com- 
menced at once to read it and I am delighted with the 

many practical hints it contains. 

It seems to me you are still misunderstanding my plan 
of preventing swarms—and perhaps a “‘ certain editor” is 
to blame, who talked of forced and ‘‘shook’’ swarms in 
combination with my plan. What you say (on pages 173 
and 174 of your book) is certainly true for these forced 
swarms, but not for my plan. You say: ‘*‘ There are thous- 
ands of prospective bees in the brood taken away.’’ That 
is the reason I wnife these bees, hatching from the brood 
taken away, as soon as they are of any value to the main 
colony. Certainly the young bees do honsework, but in the 
main colony (forced swarm) is at first none or very few 
brood ; as soon as‘the young bees are employed in the 6ther 
hive with nursing the brood; as soon as young bees are 
needed in the main colony they can be given by brushing 
off some of the combs. That will not cause swarming, as 
long as there is no surplus of young bees compared with the 
open brood (Gerstung theory). 

Another explanation: I see, page 113, you have ob- 
served the advantages of large hives for development in the 
spring. An 8-frame hive is entirely too small for this pur- 
pose, consequently you give two stories assoon as needed ; 
but these two stories are not practical for comb-honey pro- 
duction, so you crowd the bees and 8 brood-combs again 
into one story, when the honey-flow commences (page 130). 
You take away 1, 20r more brood-combs. and at some cir- 
cumstances some bees, too. I think thatis weakening the 
colony considerable, and your colony is now in just sucha 
condition that the swarming-fever is induced, because the 
queen has not enough empty cells to lay eggs in them. 


I, too, use very large hivesin the spring. When the 
honey-flow commences I crowd the bees into a small brood- 
chamber without brood, and give the supers. Now comes 
my invention: 

By using the Heddon plan to prevent after-swarms, the 
bees, which hatched from the brood taken away, are united 
with this colony as soon as they really do field-work, that is, 
as they fly. Every single bee of the colony, in whatever 
stage she may be, is used in this colony, as soon as she can 
be useful,-and the egg-laying of the queen is interrupted 
very little. 

You say that with you a colony, which shows no desire 
to swarm, will give more surplus than one in which swarm- 
ing is prevented in some way. This is not soin my locality 
I have no trouble at all with colonies swarming during the 
honey-flow, but I never could get satisfactory crops of comb 
honey from an old colony with a brood-chamber as large or 
larger than a 10-frame hive. Swarms hived just at the be- 
ginning of the honey-flow have given me the most surplus 
honey. But they have the disadvantage, that they are 
getting weaker every day; but that is easy to overcome. 
Let the brood hatch in another hive outside of the swarm, 
and unite with the swarm as soom as they can be useful. 

A main advantage of my plan is, that no queen must be 
hunted up. The whole manipulation does not take much 
time, and can be done when convenient. Ido not thinka 
simpler and better plan could be invented. 

I used this plan the first time about five years ago ; for 
two years I have not produced any section-honey, because 
here bulk-comb honey pays better. Othsrwise I would 
probably have tried a few variations. For instance, the 
automatic plan of uniting, as recommended by F. L. Thomp- 
son, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, seems worth trying. 
Another plan proposed by M. R, Kuehne, California, in a 
letter to me, I willtry this year. A colony is shaken on 
starters and the sections given; on top of them is laid a 
board with an opening closed by a double wire screen (as 
the Root’s use for getting queens fertilized over full colo- 
nies); the brood-combs, with enough bees to protect them, 
are set in a story over this wire screen. Now these bees in 
the upper story can rear a queen. I would give them a ripe 





queen-cell, and as soon as this queen is fertilized. and lay- 
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ing, the wire screen is removed and the two queens can 
fight it out. It is probable that the young queen will kill 
the old one. If the colony in the upper story should get too 
strong, some of the bees can be brushed from the combs in 
front of the lower hive at any time. 

If you prefer not to manipulate the colonies except they 
have queen-cells, you can wait till the first cell is capped, 
but then it is time to manipulate the colony. I thought it 
too much work to examine so many colonies every 10 days. 

I hope that you will think better now about this plan. 

Bexar Co., Texas. 


[Accompanying the foregoing was this from Dr. Miller, 
to whom Mr. Stachelhausen wrote the above :—EDITor. | 


Mr. Eprror:—One always runs some risk of misrepre- 
senting when trying to describe something with which one 
is not entirely familiar, andso, when trying to tell what 
my good friend, L. Stachelhausen, is in the habit of doing, 
it is not so very strange that I did not speak entirely ‘‘ by 
the book.’’ His letter of correction, although not intended 
for publication, is so full of interest to bee-keepers in gen- 
eral, that I take pleasure in sending it to you that it may 
have a larger reading. y C. C. MILLER. 


An Overdose of Feeding—Use of Drones. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


FTER writing the article about feeding bees in the 
spring, which appeared on page 149, I showed it toa 
friend, who read it with interest, and said to me: 

**Good. I'll follow these instructions myself. It is an ex- 
cellent system.” 

A few days later my friend came to me with a com- 
plaint. The feeding had not turned out satisfactorily, and 
his bees were in an uproar. So we went to his apiary and I 
soon discovered that one of the colonies which had been fed 
was being robbed. We carried it away, and as the weather 
cooled off suddenly, we were soon able to open it and dis- 
cover its condition. It wasa very weak colony, covering 
only two comb-spaces, and the can-feeder which he had used 
had been placed over a comb two rows away from the clus- 
ter. A little honey had dripped to the floor, and as the hive 
was slanting considerably forward, the honey had run out 
of the entrance. The robber-bees had found this and had 
begun pillaging this hive. There was but little to do, the 
colony being so weak. 

This is in line with some remarks that I have made pre- 
viously. The beginner cannot be too careful how he feeds. 
Good, average or strong colonies, when fed, take possession 
of the food at once. They store it in their cells, and al- 
though it creates an excitement among them, this soon sub- 
sides, especially if the feed is given at night right over or 
close to the cluster. Whether a can feeder is used, ora 
frame feeder, or a trough over the bees, or a simple dish in 
the cap, the warning must be the same. 

Feed your bees where they can get at it immediately 
even if the weather is cool. Do not feed a queenless colony, 
or a colony that is too weak to rear brood. If a colony is 
weak but sufficiently strong to rear brood, it may be fed 
very successfully and helped along, if the feed is given 
it properly in the right amount and in the right place. The 
smaller the cluster, the less the amount of feed to be given 
at onetime. Do not usean entrance feeder, as you will have 
to close that colony to make sure that the bees of a stronger 
will not help themselves at the same time and overpower 
them. If you keep it closed you are apt to forget it, or to 
open it too early or too late. 

Let your feeding be done so the bees may get the nour- 
ishment in the warm part of thecluster. To feed the weak 
colony near the entrance or in too large a quantity is equiv- 
alent to feeding your newly hatched chicks in the same 
yard with the grown-up fowls. They will get next to noth- 
ing. It is even a worse practice with the bees than with the 
fowls, because the little chickens are fed from day to day, 
and you do not expect them to store away any of the feed 
except in their crops. But your bees are fed for future use, 
and you must not place them ina position ia which the big- 
ger colony may take away from them that which you know 
they will need for themselves. 

All colonies that are worth retaining may be fed safely 
if the correct amount is given them in the proper place and 
at the proper time. Evening is always the best time to 
feed, because the night will give them time to store away 
out of reach of the neighbors and close to the cluster the 
supply furnished. They also get over the natural excite- 
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ment caused by the finding of food. But when al! 


oni 
are fed, the strong ones at once begin tosend out scou's that 
lurk about all the unguarded spots and soon find a carry 
away that which is not sufficiently defended agains: thej, 
depredations. 
The Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency have spreag 
over the commercial world a motto which we may we|| par. 


ody. They say, ‘‘ Advertise judiciously.’’ It is not aj] ty 
spend money for advertising—that money must be spent 
‘* judiciously,’’ or the result will be negative, and yo 


will 
have cause to blame yourself for your bad luck. So it jg 
with feeding bees, and we may well repeat, when the bees 


are in need of help, feed your bees judiciously. 
USE OR USELESSNESS OF DRONKS. 


The point made on the use, or rather the uselessness, of 
drones is well taken (page 195). Those French or Germay 
writers, who support the idea of their usefulness because of 
the warmth they produce are all disciples of the old school, 
If drones produce heat, it has taken heat to rear them, and 
the heat and food used in rearing them would have produced 
worker-bees that are just as able to keep up the warmth of 
the hive as the drones are. The workers are small, it js 
true, but they take less room to rear, and consume less 
honey, and, when they are reared, if they happen to be 
needed in the field, they can turn out, and do turn out, and 
put in their time harvesting honey; while a drone is a 
drone till he is exterminated by the active laborers, after 
having consumed a goodly portion of the surplus of the col- 
ony. 

: In a state of domesticity we need drones only in a few 
of the best colonies, and it is a mistake to allow them to be 
reared in every colony as plentifully as the bees would 
naturally do it. op Hancock Co., Ill. 


Does Much Egg-Laying Shorten a Queen’s 
Life? 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


OW let us look into the theory that many writers ad- 
N vance, that if a queen lays toomuch she shortens her 

life, and will lay herself to death before her time 
comes, or she will empty her spermatheca and become a 
drone-layer early in her life. 


We will take for an illustration one of the best milking 
breeds of cows. In order to produce the largest flow of milk, 
and the richest, all depends upon the amount and quality of 
her food, good care, etc. Now, do you believe that by extra 
care, feed, etc., to keep up the greatest possible flow of milk, 
her life is shortened? If you do,I donot. Neither do I be- 
lieve the milk extracts from her vitality, but it is manufac- 
tured from the food she is fed. 


Now, we will come back to the queen. In a normal or 
naturally largecolony, and a good flow of forage, the nurse- 
bees prepare her food, it is predigested by the nurse-bees, 
and of the richest kind. They are constantly offering it to 
her, and during the height of her laying she is constantly 
accepting it. It is estimated that she lays more than her 
actual weight in eggs every 24 hours. And are those eggs 
manufactured by extracting the material from her body, or 
are they manufactured from the amount of the material or 
quality that she is fed on? And suppose the flow of forage 
continues constantly for six months, more or less, accord- 
ing to atmospheric or climatic condition, and we give her 
abundant room to deposit eggs, and an abundance of bees 
to keep up the necessary warmth, she can and will keep on 
egg-laying. What are you going todo about it? That is 
the question. 

Why, if you are afraid she is going to lay herself to 
death, you can easily stop her laying by withholding her 
food. 

In close observation of my long-lived and prolific 
queens, none of them diminished their egg-laying perceptibly 
until they were superseded, and not one of them, so far as I 
observed, became a drone-layer, as I did not allow drone- 
combin their hives,and they were extra-prolific. My ex- 
perience has been that all such extra-large colonies supersede 
their queens before I can see any sign of failure. In two 
cases the queens were superseded in the fall, and both 
mother and daughter wintered together, and both kept on 
laying until the following June. I haveoften wondered if 
after one impregnation the spermatozoa did not keep on ‘1° 
creasing and multiplying in the spermatheca so as to keep 
up the snpply. But, when we consider that the sac may 
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f germs in an extra-large queen, as the 
y larger than in one of those small, degener- 
it can be accounted for, as we certainly know 
shat are lutsof them that become drone-layers the 
; eason, and I never have seen spring dwind- 
yng-lived queens and long-lived workers. 
rst colony of bees I ever purchased was when I 
or irs old. It was in an old-fashioned straw skep, as 
they were called then. I had bees before, given me by my 
aunt id $7.50 for the straw-hive colony—an extra price 
because it was the old lady’s lucky colony. You see I pur- 
-hased her luck. I was bound to start right. 
~The hive contained about the same number of cubic 
feet or inches as a double 10-frame Langstroth hive. That 


was Canada, 65 miles north of Vermont. They were 
kept in an open shed, built on purpose, facing the southwest. 
Our winters were long and cold, yet that colony wintered 
perfectly every winter—no dead bees on the bottom-boards. 


‘They came out as strong in the spring as they went in in 
the fall—no dysentery and no spring dwindling ; all the 
comb was worker, except a very small piece of drone-comb 
in one side of the hive, about the size of my hand. 


I always had one or more swarms from that colony, and 
usually a 20-pound box of honey in a season, and all the 
queens from that colony were of the large, long-lived variety, 
and very prolific. Of course, neither Gallup nor Alley ever 
monkeyed with them in the rearing or introducing of them, 
so there was nothing unnatural about them. 


I saw my first queen from that colony—they were called 
“kings’’ in those days. I was taught by my aunt to ring 
bells, rattle old tin pans, etc., to make them cluster, then 
spread a white sheet in front of the hive, shake the bees on 
the sheet and watch them run in, and so I saw my first 
queen. She looked extra-large to my eyes at that time. 
How long they had been keptin that hive and reared in 
that comb I had no means of knowing, but this I do know, 
the combs became so full of cocoons that the bees became 
mere dwarfs and ceased to swarm or produce any profit 
whatever, and finally ‘‘ went upthe spout.’’ Ever since 
that experience I donot keep old black combs for breeding. 
Of course, some writers claim that the age of the comb 
makes no difference in the size of the workers, but they are 
grandly mistaken. I know better. 

Several writers are afraid there will be no limit to the 
size of the hives or queens, but there is, all the same. I 
have found that the 2-story Langstroth 10-frame hive is 
about the safe limit, as to size of hive, or one-story 20-frame 
hive for experimenting with. Now, the reason I have 
recommended queens reared in such a hive, and by natural 
swarming is, that I know that queens thus reared have the 
umbilical cord attachment, and [ am not certain that queens 
reared by any other method do have that attachment, al- 
though we comply with all other requirements, such as 
abundance of nourishment, warmth, etc. That queens are 
reared with that attachment is a positive fact. You chaps 
that deny this, bring to my mind an old story in my life 
that I must tell now. 

I was attending the County Fair at Ripon, Wis., and, of 
course, as usual, had quite a crowd around me listening to 
me talking bees, and among the crowd were two old gray- 
headed gentlemen, who showed by their actions and looks 
that they did not believe all my “‘ yarns.’’ Finally one of 
them spoke up and said : 


‘Look here, young man; I aman old man, have kept 
bees for years, my father kept bees for years, and my grand- 
father before us kept bees for years, and none of us ever 


saw such a bee as yon describe ; therefore I know there is no 
such a bee in a hive.”’ 


So you can see how easily a person can be mistaken. 
Because you have not seen the umbilical cord, and no scien- 
tist has ever made the discovery, you think your argument 
is on a solid foundation. Any person can demonstrate this, 
but not by looking for it on queens improperly reared. 

Why is it that so many queens sent out doextra well the 
‘rst season, but fail entirely the second season ? 

Orange Co., Calif., Dec. 28, 1902. 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
-opies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 

uals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year tm advance, 
will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Gonducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 








Dimensions of a 10-Frame Hive. 


What are the inside dimensions of the Langstroth 10- 
frame hive? We have started with one colony, and would 
like to make our own hives until we can get enough colonies 
so that we can get five at a time. 


Union Co., S. Dak. Mrs. GEORGE S. Eppy. 
ANSWER.—18% inches long, 14% wide, and 95% deep. 


a 


Lotion to Whiten the Skin. 


A lotion to whiten the skin is made by combining four 
ounces of extracted honey, one ounce glycerine, one ounce 
rosewater, three drams citric acid, and six drops of the 
essence of ambergris. Apply a little to the face and hands 
two or three times a week, using alinen pad for the pur- 
pose.—Chicago Daily News. 


rr  ———— 


Clarified Honey for Brilliantine. 


On page 152, I saw a recipe for brilliantine for the hair, 
and as I am not sure what is meant by clarified honey, will 
you please tell me? I shall be grateful, as I have been 
looking for something of the kind for some time. 

Montezuma Co.; Colo. Mrs. OLIVE GEORGE. 


ANSWER.—The recipe that you mention is not mine, but 
one copied from the ‘‘Health and Beauty ’’ department of 
the Chicago Daily News. What is meant, I think, is a good 
quality of extracted honey. 


ee ee 


Overstocking a Locality with Bees. 


I notice on page 167, the answer to Mrs. E. K. Hoffman’s 
inquiry as to how to get into bee-keeping, and the statement 
that if the ground was fully occupied by other bee-keepers 
it would be trespassing to start another apiary. 

I am inclined to the opinion that that is putting ita 
trifle strong. I would say it would be discourteous, and 
unkind, and unprofitable in the end. But no worse than to 
start a grocery store on a street that was fully occupied, 
which happens quite often. 

I kept bees in an alfalfa district last season, and it is 
my opinion that there is very little danger of overstocking 
an alfalfa district. 

The American Bee Journal is very much appreciated 
and carefully read by me. B. F. L. 


If there is no danger of overstocking an alfalfa district, 
then there is no need of any further talk on the subject, but 
the actual fact is that some of the bee-keepers in the alfalfa 
districts of Colorado are complaining that already their 
districts are overstocked. 

It does not seem to me that the case of the grocer isa 
parallel one, although, perhaps, most people who have not 
given the subject much thought would agree with you. 

In the first place, there is this radical difference: If 
several men occupy the same field with bees, each man will 
get his share of the pasturage in proportion to the number 
of colonies he has, while the grocery trade is by no means 
in proportion to the capital—the hustler may outsell his 
competitor with double the capital. 

Suppose there are five grocers in one place, fully occu- 
pying the groundand doing all the business; and a sixth 
one starts a store. Now, there are three things possible: 

ist. Those five grocers already in the field may be able 
to hold their trade in spite of the interloper, and he may get 
nothing to do, and be obliged to quit the field. 

2d. The new man may be such a hustler that he will 
entice some of the others, and so get his share, thus reduc- 
ing the trade of the others. 

3d. There may be extra exertion on the part of all, and 
they may reach out to more distant points in> easing the 
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total business so that although the new man gets a share You will see by my letter we-are very ignora: : as to 
the old ones will do as much business as ever. how to take care of bees, but I hope we may improv: 

Neither of these three cases will be entirely the same : . . 9 C. G. CRUICKSH 
in bee-keeping.. The first -case is entirely impossible, for Crow Wing Co., Minn., Jan. 20. 
the new comer will get his pro rata portion of the nectar in A repository above ground, closed as yours, is not a 
spite of any effort on the part of the others. good place generally, neither is a shed facing south as yoy 
Something like the second case. may happen, but there | propose, unless the bees are packed on all sides ex iting 
is this great difference: The encroaching grocer isat a | the south. But it will not be best to make any change 
disadvantage, for the others have the advantage of an | untilthere comesa day warm enough for the bees to fy, 
established trade, and it is not the placing of his capital | Ona still day with the sun shining they will fly when the 
there that gets him his trade, while the old established bee- | thermometer is no higher than 50 degrees. It is now get. 


keepers have no advantage, and the new man is sure of his 
share of the trade (nectar) merely by placing his capital 
(colonies). The third case is utterly impossible in bee- 
keeping, for the bees can only forage within a fixed limit. 

The case of the stock-raiser would be a more parallel 
one. If a stock-raiser had a field fully occupied, and 
another man should come and dump into that field a bunch 
of cattle to be fed, he would be much like an interloping 
bee-keeper. But the stock-raiser may have a legal claim to 
the ground, while the bee-keeper’has only the moral claim 
of priority. 

Truth compels me to say that these views are not origi- 
nal, but obtained from one who has given the matter much 


thought. 
a < -——— 


A Beginner’s Troubles and Questions. 





This is a nice country for bees, and we bought 7 colo- 
nies last spring. Wehad good luck in getting nearly all 
the swarms, but as we did not know anything. about bees 
we did not take care of them as we should, although we 
tried our best, and now we are losing our bees, which is 
quite a loss to us in our circumstances, just commencing in 
a new country. 


The bees did quite well in the summer, considering the 
cool weather we had. We put 20 colonies away last fall— 
heavy colonies—but not knowing about feeding bees, as 
now we have found out in reading the American Bee Jour- 
nal, our bees did not’ have proper attention. As there is no 
one near that we can find out anything about bees from, I 
thought perhaps you would be kind enough to answer some 
questions, and maybe we could save enough of our bees to 
start with in the spring. 


We had intended buying our hives and supplies soon, 
but it begins to look as though we will not needthem. If 
we lose all our bees we will not be able to start again this 
year, and it discourages us very much. We intend to build 
this summer, and would havea good cellar another ‘year for 
them. I suppose the place we have for them is not proper, 
but we heard of a bee-keeper in southern Minnesota that 
had this kind of a place. Itis a house double-boarded, tar 
paper between. It is dark in there; we havethe bees tiered 
one hive upon the other. 


We tried to get some Porto Rico sugar, as given in ‘“A 
B C of Bee-Culture,’’ but we could not get it, so we are using 
light brown, and 2 colonies have died since we commenced 
feeding them. They are all short of stores, and others are 
getting smaller. We also lost 2 colonies that had plenty of 
honey, so we do.not know the reason. We have lost 5 colo- 
nies already, and I am afraid, from the way they look now, 
that we will lose them all. Do you think it would be better 
to build a shed and leave the south side open so the sun can 
shine on them ? 

Would granulated sugar be best to feed them? We 
followed the directions given in the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture’’ for early spring feeding. The bees seem to like it; 
it forms a syrup, but perhaps that is not best to use. 


We think we are through with the coldest weather now, 
and if we could only save enough bees to start again I 
should be glad, and would try to learn more about them. 


I thought perhaps you would tell us something about 
what would help us. I don’t know where else to get infor- 
mation. We made our hives last summer. Also let me 
know something about feeding. Would old cloths be all 
right to put over the brood-nest to keep the bees warm ? 
You know our hives are different from yours. We haven’t 
the quiltsin ours. 

Could we put some colonies together, as some have 
died, and there is only a small colony left ? 


How about the queens if we try to unite ? 


We have had some warm days this winter. and I 
thought perhaps we could unite some and feed. We have 
no honey to feed them. 





ting along toward spring so close that it is possible that aj) 
that will be necessary will be toset them out the first day 
they can fly and leave them out, but it will be much better 
to give them some protection, if it be nothing more than to 
pile corn-stalks about the hives. 


Iam glad you have a text-book to consult, but I think 
if you will look again you will find that it advises granu. 
lated sugar for feeding. Neitheris spring feeding, but win- 
ter feeding the thing for you. Spring feeding is not to be 
considered until bees can at least fly every few days, | 
think your text-book will tell you that you should not feed 
syrup of any kind in winter, but candy made of granulated 
sugar. If this is made in frames, or in cakes and laid on 
top of the frames covered up warmly, you will have done 
the best thing you can for your bees, so far ascan be judged 
from what you have written.: 














* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. B. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








METHOD OF STARTING QUEENS IN AN UPPER STORY. 


So far as words and names go, Stachelhausen’s method 
of starting queens in an upper story is a sort of a swindle. 
His upper story is on the bottom-board, and the queen and 
main colony elsewhere at the time. Practically, however, 
I guess he has a splendid idea—take the bottom story en- 
tirely away for one day; andth2n bring it back. All pro- 
tracted monkeying on the part of the keeper, and waste of 
time on the part of the bees, are thusshut off, and you now 
your cells are being started. Yet the advantages of rearing 
queens above an excluder are kept, most of them. I did not 
know the plan of getting the queen fertilized from the 
upper story was abandoned, and was a little surprised to 
hear Mr. S. say so. 

Interesting to see that Stachelhausen thinks the larve 
usually taken for’ the Doolittle method are not young 
enough for the very best results—would sooner take them 
an hour or two before they hatch than to wait many hours 
after. And so, perhaps, it is a good plan to repeat this 
sentence of his: 


‘‘ After trying all the different methods I went back to 
the Alley strips—and can’t help believing that if the arti- 
ficial cell-cups are preferred it is merely a case of fashion.” 
Page i151. 

HONEY FOR SWEETENING FRUITS. 


Mrs. J. L.. Strong finds the sweet of honey harmonizes 
well with most fruits, but that apples are an exception. 
Kind o’ seems to me I have had occasion some time to 
notice that honey and apple-sauce made a bad combination. 
Unless somebody comes forward to report success in sweet- 
ening apples, let that stand for the present as disapproved. 
Page 152. 

CONSUMPTION OF STORES IN WINTER. 


On page 158, H. B. Stumpe’s experiment is instructive. 
A good colony taken out to flyin winter used up eight 
pounds of food.in the one month next succeeding, while the 
others used only seven poundsin all winter, Presumably 
this extra eating was caused by extra brood-rearing—and 
that is undesirable in the cellar. The widely different re- 
sults of winter flight seem to be explainable on this line. 
Sometimes it has no effect but the good ones of airing and 
drying both bees and hive, stopping the worrying, and 
giving the bees a chance to empty their bowels. Sometime:, 
in addition to these good things, a great lot of brood gets 
started, and soon the bees are in a worse condition than 
before. 
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~ SMOKER—FEEDING A NATURAL SWARM. 


«ith G. B. Williamson’s style of fuel and smoker, 

full will last half a day if you. don’t use it much. 
C = use our smokers. 
— swarming is indeed good practice; but if you 
that natural swarms never have to be fed you’ll 
eft some time. ‘** Left’? is the exact word. A 
h arm hangs together almost winter-cluster style 
iow © long spell, and then seizes the first bright, warm 
, ve the ranch, Page 156. 


set 


get 


\DERN ENTHUSIAST—NUMBERING QUEENS. 


: ny have grown staid and half-way cold that it is 
| to read once morea genuine, intelligent enthu- 
This is anent William W. Green and his apiary, 


siast 


pages 161 and 162. His report of the Cyprio-Carniolan cross 
is worth its place, certainly. How nice it would be if the 
qualities of a first cross would only stay so, instead of 
vetting ‘every which way ”’ with succeeding generations! 


Having the hive-number belong to the queen and travel 
around with her is nice—in some respects—not nice to have 
numbers die, as queens eventually must. And for big api- 
ary and cold heart it wouldn’t do atall. The maxim that 
“figures can not lie’ would get all battered up. 


A RECORD ON INCREASE, 


Sixty-five colonies against his will, and no bees or 
queen to make them of but one wandering swarm, is quite 
a record—a record which Mr. Peter Gallee may hold -until 
somebody calls ‘‘ Sixty-six!”. on him. Page 162. 


THE DIAMONDS DIDN’T SPARKLE. 


But Mr. G. H. Wells couldn’t get his bright, red diamonds, 
with black figures inclosed, to ‘impress their prettiness on 
usin the picture. Never mind, Mr. W., we know they are 
pretty—and also impress you witha sort of my-own-ness, 
which is a good thing to haye. Page 161. 


THE ‘‘ VIRGIN ’’ APIARY. 


The three modern hives and one old memento of C. W. 
Virgin constitute the most restful and rural view of the four. 
The grove looks almost like a natural forest. Nothing says, 


‘Hustle!’ nothing says, ‘‘ Crowding here!’’ Page 161. 














CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Qusetions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Epi1rTor.| 








Colony Left the Hive. 


I had a swarm of bees come out to-day, or left the hive. I had 
been feeding more or less for the last. two months. There were no 
oung bees in the brood-chamiber, or sealed brood. What was the 
trouble with them? Iam a beginner, having kept two or three colo- 
nies for the last two years. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Possibly it was a hunger swarm, the bees leaving the 

ve because they had nothing to eat. Sometimes, however, they 

eave the hive when there seems no way of accounting for it except 
pure cussedness. 

> 








Using Hives Where Bees Died—Spraying Fruit-Trees. 


| have lost 9 colonies of bees this winter. Will it do for me to 
v swarms in the combs of the hives again, when they swarm 
mer? . 
A man living a mile from whereI dois going to spray his 
a trees with Paris green this spring. Will my bees bring it home 
hives? New HAMPSHIRE. 


NSWERS.—1l. Yes, it will be all right. 

f fruit-trees are abundant, your bees may not goso far. It 
scarce Lhey: will be likely to visit..those trees when in bloom, and if he 
spray during bloom it would mean death to the bees. But if 
p-to-date fruit-grower he»will spray only before and after 
rhe experiment stations have clearly settled that spraying 
ioom is a damage to. the. fruit ¢rop, and in several States it is 

aga he law to spray during bloom. 





Burr and Brace Combs—Telescopic Hive-Covers. 


1. Tam only a beginner, having 3 colonies in Danzenbaker hives. 
One has built burr and brace combs until I dread opening the hive. 
Would there be any danger of chilling the brood if I were to drum 
them into another story, after settled warm weather is here, putting a 
queen-excluder in to keep the queen above? 

2. Would full sheets, starters, or old comb be better for their new 
place? I would prefer to have them build new comb, because the old 
comb is crooked (taken from a box-hive), and naturally leads them 
into bad habits of comb-building. 

83. I have some telescopic covers. Is it necessary to have more 
than the thin super-covers if they are used, or is a heavy cover, Root’s 
E or F, required also? MARYLAND. 


ANSWERS.—1. There would be no danger of chilling the brood, 
and it might work all right and it might not. I knew one case in 
which the queen staid over the excluder two or three weeks and never 
laidan egg. Put the queen and the new story under the excluder. 

2. Full sheets. 

3. With a telescopic cover the thin super-cover is all that is needed. 


> . 


Transferring—Getting Bees Out of an Old House. 





1. Can bees be transferred at this season of the year (March 30) ? 

2. How can it be dove to the best advantage? 

3. How does Mississippi rank as a honey-producing State? 

4. How can bees be gotten out of the loft of an old house? Can 
they be driven out with smoke? MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, any. time when it is warm enough. Much 
transferring is done in time of fruit-bloom, which is much earlier, of 
course, in Mississippi than in the colder North. 

2. IL don’t know of anything different from the instructions laid 
down in the books. But it might be better to wait till 21 days after 
the issuing of a prime swarm. 

3. I have no definite knowledge about it, 

4. It depends upon position, ete. If where you can readily reach 
them, smoke enough to quiet them, and then cut out the combs. 


——_—_—_.5--- 


Keeping Bees in a House Room. 








I have a room in the secund story about 10 by 12 feet, with one 
window. By opening the window about 6 inches, and tacking sheet- 
ing over the remainder of the window, could I keep colonies of bees in 
the room? and would they go to and from the room and be able to 
locate their own hive onreturning? Iam living in the city, and want 
to accommodate 10 colonies that way, if possible. ILLINOIS, 


ANSWER.—I'’m afraid your plan wouldn’t work satisfactorily. 
Bees cannot see as well as you, and with so little light they would 
hardly. find their hives, especially when cloudy. It might doif you 
should leave the whole window entirely open, with an awning to keep 
out rain. Or you could have holes through the wall to each hive. 





Cutting Out Drone-Comb—Moldy Drawn Comb. 


1. If I go over each colony and cut out the drone-comb, will the 
bees build worker-comb in the space, if it is done when | put them out? 


2. I bave several frames of drawn comb that are moldy, and have 


quite a lot of dead beesin. Will the bees clean them out’? and when 
and how is the best time to have it done? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. They will be nearly sure to fill in drone-comb. Fill 
in the holes with patches of worker-comb. 

2. They'll clean ’em up all right. Give them. wherever needed, 
and if you have-no immediate use for them do this way: Put them in 


a hive-body and set under a good colony, so the bees must pass through 


them in going in and out, and the bees will clean them. Do it any 


time. 
oe oo 


Bees that Allow Robbing. 


What can be done with bees that allow themselves to be robbed 


without making any resistance to the robbers? I have several colonies 
every spring destroyed in this way. They just work away and pay no 
attention to the robbers, even right through thefruit-bloom. They 
do not seem to distinguish the robbers from their own bees, or else do 
not care. I have tried everything I know, and without avail. The 


bees are not queenless. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—I have never had any experience in this line, and don’t 
know what can be done. But others have reported the same difficulty, 


and some one may be ableto give the remedy; so the question is 
referred to the constituency. 





—->-- 


Transferring Bees—Using Sun Wax-Extractors. 


I began the bee-business in August, 1902. I -bought over 30 colo- 
nies in boxes.. I have lost 7 by starving, or at least 5 by starving and 


2 by moths. My bees that were able to be robbed last year are all 
right now; they are gathering in pollen by the wholesale. I tried 
transferring one colony yesterday morning. 1 fed them with some 
others which I am feeding, and then. in the evening I drummed them 
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in a frame hive. They seem to be all right to-day. I thought I would | them. Some wax may be secreted when not needed, but n rreat 
feed them for awhile and let them go. The fruitis just beginning to | deal. If the demand had nothing to do with the supply, we it to 
bloom here, and so I thought I would try that one to see how it | find scales of wax to the amount of several ounces under © «wary 
worked, and it worked likea charm. I have 7 others to transfer. | hived on full combs, whereas you will find little differe: 1 the 
1. Do you think it advisable to transfer the balance of them at | amount of these scales whether full combs or empty frames ised 
present (March 22), or wait until April? 83. You will find Miller queen-cages on the price-lists . Ipply 
2. Do you think the bees will starve after they begin to bring in | dealers, but these are not the improved Miller vages described page 
pollen? — 246 of ‘Forty Years Among the Bees.’’ I consider the imp de. 
3. Do you think it is a good idea to fill a sun wax-extractor full, cidedly better; but others may not think so. 
or just putina little comb at atime? It is 12 inches high, glass top, ooo 
you know. TENNESSEE. 
ANSWERS.—1. Now is a good time to transfer, while fruit is in Keeping Down Increase Rearing Queens, 
bloom; but it may be still better to transfer each colony 21 days after aaa na aaem 
it swarms. 1. I have 5 colonies of bees, and do not wish to imerease. Wha; 
» 


2. Generally not, but sometimes there comes a dearth, when they 
must be fed or starve. 

3. If there are no combs that have been bred in, youcan fill up, 
but if you put anything over an old comb the cocoons will hold the 
wax like little cups. 

+ -- 


Bees Standing on Heads—Frames Bee-Glued. 


1. What is the matter with my bees? 
heads, and roar around the entrance. 

2. What shall I do when frames are glued together? My frames 
are Hoffman frames, and are glued tight to the excluder, so that it 
breaks and tears up the frames to get them loose. TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. They are probably ventilating, making their wings 
move lively, so as to change the air in the hive. 

2. Pry up the excluder carefully, starting it at different places, 
and then scrape off the burr-combs. Then don’t let them go so long 
without cleaning again. You see it takes time to get in such bad con- 
dition, and likely you have not cleaned them off for several years. 


——-2-—____— 


No Italian Blood in Them. 


They seem to stand on their 


I enclose six honey-bees, the kind I keep. 


Is there any Italian in 
them? If not, what are they’ 


New JERSEY. 


ANSWER.—The bees received are of the kind called smashed bees. 
Before they were smashed I think they were black bees, with no Ital- 
ian blood in them. It would he easier to tell if they had been sent in 
a tin or wooden box, or in a block with a hole bored in it. 


Shipping Nuclei—Bees Building Comb. 


1. I have a customer who wants a queen and nucleus. How shall I 
send them? Are there cages for that purpose? 
2. What is most profitable, full sheets of foundation or starters? 
Some say the bees produce so much wax when they are building comb, 


even if we furnish them old comb or foundation. How is this? 
IDAHO. 
ANSWERS.—1. The usual way is to make a cheap affair in the form 
ofa hive large enough to take three or four frames, well provided with 
wire-cloth, the frames when received to be put in full-sized hives. I 
do not keep anything for the purpose. 
2. For most persons I believe full sheets are best. I always use 

















would be the effect if I should leave on the entrance-guard al! { 
son? Would the bees kill 
swarm? 

2. How long would it be safe to keep the young queen cor 

3. Would she be apt to lead off a swarm when she took he 
to meet the drone? 

4. Would the plan prevent the bees from absconding? 

5. Can I rear a good queen in a small nucleus by giving plenty 
bees and cells that are started in a strongcolony, say cells 12 days old: 

WISCONSIN 


ne s6a- 
the queen after repeated effor: 


8 to 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, they’d kill her. 

2. Till you hear no more piping. 

3. No more than in usual cases. 

4. Yes, if you have only one colony; but with numbers there wil! 
be doubling up, going into wrong hives, and other troubles. [ tried 
the plan thoroughly and it’s bad. 

5. Yes. 





Queen-Cells in February—Foul aud Chilled Brood 
—Unfinished Sections. 


1. February 24 I opened a hive in which I thought the bees were 
starving, and upon examination I found ithad 3 capped queen-cells 
This colony had a queen in the fall. What is the cause of these 
queen-cells appearing at this time? 

2. What is the cause of bees crawling in the cells of the brood- 
frames anddying? They seem to be all right in every other way. 

3. Would it be safe to letthem keep these combs, or give them 
clean ones? 

4. Last year I was bothered with black spiders and moth. Do 
they come back every year? What is the best way to get rid of them! 

5. How can a person tell the difference between foul brood and 
chilled brood? I can find nothing regarding chilled brood in the text- 
books. 

6. I have some unfinished comb in sections that are partly filled 
Would it be safe to let the bees finish these? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. Some accident might have happened to the queen 
after you saw her in the fall, or the queen may be played out. 

2. Likely they were caught by the cold away from the cluster. 

3. The bees will clean them. 

4. Yes, you will find them faithful in their visits. Try to have no 
lurking places for the spiders, and have your colonies so strong that 
the bees will clear out the moths. Italians are much better than 
blacks to keep out moths. 

5. Chilled brood doesn’t string out like foul brood. 

6. The honey will not be so good in them. 








A Few Cheap Smokers ! 


We find we have on hand a few slightly dam- 
aged Clark and Bingham Bee-Smokers, which 





got 2 little damp and soiled at the time of the er ee ek ek ee 














fire in the building where we were about 2 years 
ago. They are all almost as good as new. 

We have some of the Clark Cold Blast, which 
when new sell now at 55 cents each; some of the 
Large Bingham—new at 65 cents each; and 
some of the Little Wonder Bingham—new at 
50 cents. But toclose ont those we have left 
that are slightly damaged, we will fill orders as 
long as taey last at these prices: 

Ciark at 25centseach; Little Wonder Bing- 
ham at 30 cents each; and Large Bingham at 
40 cents each. 

We do not mail any of these slightly damaged 
Smokers, but will put them in with other goods 
when ordered, or sell them here at our office 
when called for—at the above prices. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street. - CHICAGO,ILL. 


inspected. 











very primitive way. 








on top. 


Best Queen of Sixtu-five 


MR. ALLEY: BELLE PLAINE, MINN, 

I have a queen receiv ed from you in 1900, Her 
bees are the best honey-gatheiers of an apiary 
of 65 colonies in which are queens from different 
breeders—natural queens, as Dr. Gallup calls 
them. The Adel queen isthe best of the lot. 

C. J. OLDENBERG. 

P rice List now ready. He ALLEY, 

10A4t Wenham, Mass. 


cents per quart. 


Wintered Well. 


Out of 159 colonies of bees put into the 
cellar last fall I have found 4 
others seem to be in fine condition. 
colonies packed outside which have not been 
H. W. CoRNELISON. 


Washburn Co., Wis., March 21. 


Bee-Keeping in Florida. 


Bees in this locality are usually kept in a 
March 
apiary of 30 colonies, located in a persimmon 
grove, on fine Bermuda sod, and surrounded 
with a picket fence. 
worthy of the name—hollow logs with a board 
I told the owner that if I were the 
bees I would not work in such things. 
bees were very diminutive blacks. 

I went with a party, 
went there to purchase honey. The apiarist 
haa no comb honey, but thick strained honey 
which he sold for 75 cents per gallon, or 20 
He took no bee-paper, but 
had often thought of getting patent hives. 

A species of wild sage was blooming very 


dead. The 
I have 12 





both as to traction and ye and supplying power, are 


20 I visited an typical ofall that is best for threshermen. They are rear 
geared, gears are ofsteel, cross heads and slides are prot 
from dust, they are free from all tra py devices. Sir 
double cylinders, burn wood or coal: or direct flue for 
ing straw. Fit companions in the threshing field for a 
mous New Rumely Separators. Free catalogue «° 
scribes all. Write for it. 


M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Indians. 
Please mentinn Bee sournal when writne 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers 
have money. We start you in business. Yo 
profits. work. We furnish capits 
10 cents for full line of samples and particu! 
DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, 


clease “ention Bee Journal when wri’ 


But the hives—not 








The 








in a sail-boat, who 









Ills. 
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i in the vicinity of this 
said that it was fine for 
oy resources for honey ; 
w jessamine, ti-ti, sage, 
kinds. 

ople living on home- 
oods keep a few colonies 
y asking them if they had 
year, they invariably 
not robbed them yet; we 

; prefer syrup.”’ 
servations I think bees con- 
ney in this climate than ina 
rk all wioter, carrying pol- 
ttle honey, and are usually cross. 
W store during the spring flow is con- 
1¢ drouths in summer. I am often 
{ 68 all starved during the drouth 
’ or, ** The moth ate them up.” 
So t vinter of their discontent is not by 
free it the opposite—heat and lack of 


~ An intelligent bee-keeper, who lives on the 
a J = river. told me that the best locali- 
es South for profitable bee-culture 
we nalarious, and had many annoying 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
, March 23. 


Washington Co., Fla 





Shaken Swarms—Sweet Clover, Etc. 


Lately I have noticed a number of articles 
yn “ Shook Swarms”? and ‘* Sweet Clover,”’ 
and thought I might add a little of my ex- 
srience 
| bought my first swarm when I was 16 
vears ol i (about 10 years ago). 

For the first 3 or 4 years my bees did not do 
much swarming, owing either to mismanage- 
ment or the season. 

As increase was what I wanted, I tried some 
experiments along that line. I tried dividing 
the bees, brood and honey, leaving one or 
two nuclei to rear a queen on the entrance of 
an empty hive and letting them run in; but 
results were not satisfactory. 

The first artificial swarm that pleased me 
was hived in July, on 10 frames with starters 
in the brood-nest and 9 frames with full sheets 
in the extracting super. They built full a set 
of brood-combs and stored enough honey in 
them to winter on, besides 60 pounds for me 


in the upper story; this was about 5 years 
ago. Since then I have practiced the same 
system with many others, which would be 
like this: 

Take 3 or 4 boxes (cracker-boxes for in- 


stance), lay one down on the side with the 
edge on the hive-cover or sheet by each col- 
ony you wish to shake from. 

Then smoke and drum on the first two 
colonies you intend to shake from. When 
this is done start at No. 1, pick out combs, 
one or two ata time, and shake in front of 
the clustering-box; work fast and use the 
smoker some to hurry them into the cluster- 
ing-dDOoxX, 

When the combs have all been shaken, and 
you know the queen isin the box, put on the 
ipper stories, if any, and cover. 

Proceed to No. 2, and so on until each box 
has a ‘shook swarm” clustered init. Now, 
if enough time has elapsed to make them feel 
homeless, commence with No. 1, and take 
them to their new home, which should be in 
readiness, Shake them down at the entrance 
the same as a natural swarm, and they will 
hive themselves. 

[ have made as many as 20 or 25 in one after- 
noon 

I notice that some writers are afraid sweet 

will not stand close pasturing. That 
bas not been my experience. We have about 

» acres Of sweet clover on clay pointina 
pasture of 80 acres grazed by cattle and hogs. 
ines up every spring and keeps spread- 
‘ng. in 1891 the blue-grass and timothy all 
Gried up, but this clover furnished feed for 
ock and some honey for the bees. It 
/pped so short that the blossoms laid 
ground, and the bees could walk from 
: om to the other without wearing their 
y put. 

1d about an acre on rich low land that 
start of the stock in the spring, and 
cher than the backs of the cattle and 
rhe neighbors thought this was queer 
sow for pasture, but when the dry 
ame, in July and August, feed got 





Thousands. of Hives - Millions of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 
We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 








ocvees FOR THE BEST...... 
—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —— 


--AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


adress, LUMA FLY MEG. CO. 


Higginsville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, Il. 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 





This complete machine includ- 
ing 8 ft. hose, extension rod and 
nozzle, express prepaid for $7.50. 
It has brass bal! valves , mechan- 
ical agitator, will do the work of 
ro men and dolt better. It works 


you full information. 


Address, Dept. H 
Hardie Spray Pump Mfg Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 














AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Poultry, Strawberry 
Plants, Bee-Fixtures. Send for circular. 
P oy F. MICHAEL, 
13 A4t WINCHESTER, IND. 








Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 





duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 
purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 
odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


Beeswax 


It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bots Secs tooling for ot 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
unples to work with. URAPER PER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil, 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 
Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Dittmer’s Foundation ! 
the thinnest base. 
other make. 
always wanted at ighess | rice. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on a. 


15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
Journal for one year, with $1.00; or for 
any one. 
BOY We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
€.. H. \ ° WV EBER, 
Retail and Wholesale. 
Working wax into Foundation tor Cash a Specialty. 
, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing 





This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
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We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies “4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 








eS gn ~% oan a ae 
We have the Be 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


st Goods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping, Facilities 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





ONLY ONE THOUSAND COPIES 


of my new work on QUEEN-REARING printed. Order one at once and secure one of those 3- 
dollar breeding queens. Kook alone, $1.50; book and queen, $2.00. This new treatise brings queen- 
rearing down to year 1903. Contains hundreds of things you never saw in print. 

15A4t HENRY ALLEY. WENHAM. MAss. 





Our Buggy Book is now ready for 19. It gives prices 


and description of our full line of high-grade carriages and 
harness. The kind that are known as 


Kalamazoo Quality 


Not how cheap—but how good. 
You should send for this book at 
once, as itis FREE. All vehicles 
sold on 


30 Days’ Free Trial, 
at less than wholesale prices. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
161 Ransome St.. Kalamazoo, Mich, 








Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








6A26t 








A complete line of LEWIS’ MATCHLESS SUP- 
PLIES at their factory prices. 


Regulation dovetail with % Warp-Proof 


Cover and Bottom. Costs more, but sold at 
same price as regular. 
See special inducements in our 1903 
Catalog. 
THE FRED W.-MUTH CO. 
HONEY AND BEE-KEEPERS’; SUPPLIES, 
Front{& Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,"OHIO., 





















not sawed. Haslong distance axles, extra 


~~ Ss Made throughout of second growth 
& selected clear hickory that is split, 
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. roomy bed, quarter ory top, many optian 
cs wc wale, 30 DAYS? FREE TRIAL 
te EM RA) 
everything on four wheels for horse lovers. Send today. \ Des Se RY Ly 
SN KAREN 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO., cinet2tie? Snic. “RZ ANZA 


\S to permit you to test and try it thoroughly. H , 
and harness at bargain prices, quotes prices on 
gY 
L 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








so scarce, and the stock commenc: 
and trimmed up everything the: 
leaving it looking like a mess of ha 
it seemed to thrive as well as ever, 
kept coming out, and they were as 
off, until freezing killed it. 

I should like to ask Mr. Barber 78 
Why put anything in his honey 
from granulating? If it is pure, 
tank and heat from 160 to 170 deg 
use a thermometer to be sure about 
ture. Out of 600 pounds which | 
while it was hot, 5 months ago, 
pounds has shown any signs of gra 
and this had been heated, for exper 
150 degrees and had candied again. 

Why cut your comb honey in chun 
put into cans for ‘‘ extracted” or comb) 
It is neither one nor the other. It seems to 
me that the wholesale grocers put enoug 
this stuff on the market without imitatine 
them. It seems to me that if a cus > 
wants comb honey let him have it straigh 
and extracted the same. If a bee-keeper js 
not neat enough to produce one or the other 
why mix them? 

No offense meant, Mr. Barber. I suppose 
others are doing the same. This is the way ] 
look at it. B. A. ALDRICH. 

Woodbury Co., Iowa,-March 9. 
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One of the Olives. 

W hat is the enclosed domestic shrub? Iris 

our earliest bloomer, and is attractive to bees 
East TENNESSEE 

[This is the first flower of the season. It 
belongs to the Olive family along with the 
ash and lilac, but as a native of Japan and 
China no common English name has been 
given. to it. Botanists call it ‘‘ Forsythia 
viridissima.’’ It is an ornamental shrub, the 
abundant bright yellow flowers appearing be 
fore the leaves.—C. L. WALTON. | 





Prospects of an Early Spring. 


Weare having: very nice weather, and it 
has the appearance of an early spring, with 
the temperature between 65 and 70 degrees, 
which has brought the maple to bloom, and 
the busy bee is once more bringing in pollen 
from the first flower of the season. The 
robins and the bluebirds have also made their 
appearance, and fill the air with their sweet 
music, to remind us of the beautiful spring 
time. 

My bees have wintered well, having lost 
only 2 weak colonies, and the remaining 52 
colonies are doing nicely on maple bloom. The 
prospects are bright for 1903. 

Ww». H. Heim 

Lycoming Co., Pa., March 20. 





That Old Colony—Wintered Well. 


Mr. Hasty must not be to hasty about that 
‘*old colony of bees’’ mentioned on page 14 
If he will put on his “ specs ’’ and look at the 
article again, he will see plainly that said 
colony” belongs ‘‘to a stock of bees that 
were on the farm of my uncle, Wm. Sager 
near North Bristol, Ohio, for over 90 years 
before I brought them over here,’’ instead of 
saying that said ‘‘old colony’ was over ” 
years old. . 

The name of my aunt should bave read Mrs 
Elizabeth Diehl, instead of Duhl. She has 
since gone to her rest; having died Nov. 2 
1902. . 

I was very sorry to hear of the death 0! 
Thomas G. Newman. I met him at 2 conven- 
tions of the National Bee-Keepers’ Ass 
tion, at Columbus, Ohio, in 1888, and in Chi 
eago, in 1898. So they go, one by on: 
Charles Dadant, Dr. A. B. Mason, ‘‘ Ramb!: 
and next Thomas G. Newman, all in less (hap 
a year. I never met Father Dadant 
‘* Rambler,’’ but I had met Dr. Mason several 
times, and I regarded him as a very dear 
sonal friend, and 1 was very much greive 
hear of his death. 

Bees have wintered very well, and 
been carrying in pollen lively for several! 
March 14 was the first day I noticed 
carrying itin. There is lots of white c! 
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HENS! 


ner-Colored' Italian, warranted 
ion-—those are the kind reared 
~QUEEN-BREEDER. Our bus- 
shed in 1888. Our stock origi- 
suet he best and highest-priced long- 
ee clover breeders inthe U.S. We 
a j id perhaps more, queens than 
er in the North. Price of queens 

ist Large select, $1; six for $5; 
x. $1.50; six for $8; Selected Tested, 


$2 r* Rreeders, $4. Two-frame Nuclei (no 

neon) § each 
bat \w price on queens in lots of 25to 100. 
4 sos are mailed promptly, as we keep 


« hand ready to mail. 
rantee & safe delivery to any State, Con- 
sjand, or Enropean Country. Our Cir- 
nterest you; it’s free. 
s all orders to 


Quirin- -the-Queen-Breeder 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
I above ad. will appeartwice per month 
16E13t 
.. mention Bee Journal when writing 


Full informa- 
U-page Gatalog Free. tion regard- 
g Bee-Supplies of all kinds. Best in the 
arket. Latest e— Danzen- 
aker hives kept in stoc 
JNO, NEBEL & SON. High Hill, Mo. 


se mention Bee Journai when writings 








Pisa 
ee, 
PAA FENCE!» ADE, bull 


An Chicken- 
Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
Please mention the Bee Journal 

Paw Paw Seed see, postpaid. Delicious 
fruit; beautiful trees; 


sjuy a package. Help the or- 


40Etf 





Still going—10c a pack- 





uick are yf so 
phaos 


ROCKY BEACH “ORPHANAGE, LANSING, MICH. 


100 





Mounted Queen-Cells and one 
sample of the Stanley Cell- 
Protector or Introducing Cage 


cents, postpaid 


ARTHUR STANLEY, DIXON, ILL. 


SRILA NNT A INS 


35° rar Reece 


At! 





potadamee eee: Der oe may TRIAL 

Ti \- Lipa eee 

SELF aay ae SS COD ECE 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. "nis 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Wantéd t0 Buu 


unlimited quantities of ABSOLUTELY PURE 
BEESWAX. Must be nice. Best prices paid, 
either cash or in ‘cue Address at once, 
M. SCOTT & CO., 
i004 E. W site St., INDIaNAPOLIS, IND. 
Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


* De START YOU IN BUSINESS 








e will present you with the first 65 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents “gs —s one of samples 
and directions how to be 


DRAPER PUBLISHING cn.  Chice-o. His. 





lialian Bees and Queens 


ce Tested Queens from the. finest Red 
Stock i inthe U.S In order to introduce 
SUPERIOR stock lam going to offer a 
1 number of 2-frame Nuclei with a fine 
d 1 Queen for $2.00 each; Queen alone, $1 00; 
d Tested, $1 50each; Breeders, $3.00 each: 
ed, from same stock, 75 cts. each, or $6.50 
Discounts on 50 and 10 atatime. My 
8 are bred by the best known methods, 
challenge the world to produce finer 
or Stock. Safe arrivaland reasonable 
ton, Address, 


W. J. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 








— 





and if we havethe right kind of weather we 
may Jook for a good honey season the coming 
summer. I hope this will be a prosperous 
year for bee men and women all over the land. 
J. 8. Bars. 


Trumbull Co., Ohio, March 26, 





Wintered Well—Good Year Ex- 
pected. 


As far as I know the bees have, wintered 
quite well in this community. We put them 
on the summer stands March 12, the earliest 
for a good many years. We lost only 2 colo- 
nies (queenless) out of 101 putin the cellar 
last December. March 13 the bees flew like 
they do in the summer, and March 18 the 
mercury went up to 78 degrees. Soft maple 
is in bloom, and it was like summer all 
around, even in the bee-yard, bees carrying 
in both pollen and water, cleaning house and 
trying the strength of the weak colonies by 
trying to rob. 

Indications point to a good year for both 
the bee-man and the farmer. L. G. BLarrR. 

Grant Co., Wis., March 19. 





Looks Like a Good Year. 


The American Bee Journal has been a great 
help to me, as I am just a beginner in apicul- 
ture, starting in last spring with 6 colonies, 5 
of which I bought in box-hives, and trans- 
ferred them to Langstroth hives, which I 
made myself. I now have 11 colonies, having 
lost 2 that starved on account of my being 
sick at the time they should have been looked 
after. 

March has been warm and rainy so far, and 
to-day the bees are busy around the soft maple, 
which is just beginning to bloom, and with 
plenty of sweet clover it looks as though we 
were going to have a good year for honey. 

Harry 8. Crate. 
March 12. 


Madison Co., Ind., 





Nice Weather—Prospeects Good. 


We are having nice warm weather, and the 
bees are carrying polien, and a little honey. | 
examined my bees carefully and find 2 colo- 
nies queenless. They are strong, and have 
lots of honey. We never had better prospects. 

We have about 20 or 25 acres of crimson 
clover, and a few acres of Alsike, and the 
prospect is good for lots of white clover. 

L. A. HAMMOND. 


Washington Co., Md., March 3. 





Organization in California. 


Thus far the prospects are good for a honey 
crop in this part of the State. 

Bee-keepers are watching with considerable 
interest the progress of the California Na- 
tional Honey-Producers’ Association. I think 
if they have an honest set of officers at the 
helm, and the Constitution and By-Laws are 
gotten up with an honest purpose, and the 
producers will take a proper interest, with a 
competent manager at the head, something 
can be accomplished for the good of the 
fraternity. I know I for one am in favor of 
organization, as I have had some loss by a 
commission merchant in San Francisco this 
season, and it would naturally set one to 
thinking what is the next best thing to do. 
But that little word ‘‘if”’ stands in the way 
quite often in our lives. CuHas. D. Brown. 

Placer Co,, Calif.;-March.3. 





Season of 1902—Taking Bees Out. 


Last year, from 96 colonies, we got about 
13,000 pounds of extracted and comb honey. 

Last season, when we had a swarm, father 
said [ could have it if I would hive it, sol 
went to work and ‘hived it, gave it one frame 
of comb drawn out, and the remaining 7 of 
foundation not drawn out. Ina few daysI 
looked in and saw the queen was laying, and 
in about another week I looked in again and 
saw they had almost all their frames of foun- 
dation drawn out; in a few days we put on 24 
sections. Wher we took them off in the fall 
they had 20 out of the 24 filled with honey of 
fine quality. 

From 96 colonies we 


increased to 105, and 





Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
iu 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 





experience. WARRANTED 
; EENS, 75 cents each ; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 


count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July lst 





Send for circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, 
9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Pleese mention Bee Journai when writing 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 


 9TAeet 








kers 


T. P. BINGHAM, Parwell, Mi- 


Bees FOr salé. 


100 17 frame-Hive Colonies at . 
150 3-frame Nuclei at 


wait (5, W. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
-80 For 


+] 2 "200 Ego F é 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 
46A 26t 





-$3 50 each 
















Please mention the Bee Journal. 
OD > DSH Ds OS + D+ od 
Bee-Keepers, Remember ‘ 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their ¢ 
Factory Prices * « * * * 3 
9 





Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plemenuts a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


OD OS + OB OS + OD OO 
14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
GOOD MONEY 


SHEEP MONEY <3. Ste) inne 


if a pene! for us. ‘We w will start you in 

pusiness and furnish the capital. Work 
ight and aban Send 10 cents for full 
line of samples and 


jAcul ‘ 
BLISHING CO., Chicago, 11s. 


The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


Wesellit. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season. and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 


for catalog. . M. HUNT & SON, 


Be Die +! 8 oe 3d: e& 






















LOA L7t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
+ oe + Te a +—?*+—_+- ++ ~_ oa 
+ > + > + + + + + + > + + + + 
: '222S25u 252555 : 
—— +3 :s + $ 
$$ SS = = = =: 
PAGE Fenceat the price of others, we ‘d have to 


use their kind of wire. We won't do ‘that. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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a 
put 48 into the cellar, and left the remaining Itali Q ing from their wanderin in th Pr 
57 outside. The ones outside had several Asean ucens, their daily living. 7, 18 for 
flights; if the weather is the same to-morrow Bees and Nuclei. I wish I had the power to dex to 
we will take those out of the cellar. We have a strain of | the charms of visiting some of ov it pine 
In a recent number of the American Bee bees bred specially for forests of those days. I wish some yur old 
Journal there were some hints on taking bees honey - gathering and | POmeers would in prose or poetry é then 
out of the cellar. Last spring we took ours 1 it t th . l up. The young people of to-day | but a 
out—they were out five or six days, and had longevity, at the olow- | slight conception of them in their bea uty, i 
some fine flights—when the weather changed, A Sit. SE Sa posing height, of their hush in stillicss, thejp 
and we had to put them back into the cellar One Untested Queen..... $1.00 | Sigh and their murmur in a gentle breeze o 
fora few days, when we brought them out One Tested Queen ....... 1.35 | Of their terrific roar in storm. F 
for the summer. The flights of those few One Select Tested Queen. 1.50 2 8. T. Perry 
days saved almost all of the colonies. — oo <r pela 50 Ontario, Canada, March 11. 
FRED BANKER (aged 14). lite. aswetiee™ 


Brown Co., Minn., March 21. 





Wintered Well and Appear Strong. 


Iam pleased to say that all my colonies 
wintered well, and appear strong. I have 
found quite a little capped brood, and queens 
are laying nicely. ’. H. DRAKE. 

Worcester Co., Mass., March 10. 


Honey Crop Outlook Good. 


The outlook for a honey crop is good. 
White clover is in fine shape, and the bees 
have wintered in fine condition so far. I have 
lost but one colony, and still have 110. 

Tueo. 8. HURLEY. 

Tama Co., Iowa, March 14. 





Some Results of Bee-Keeping. 


I like the American Bee Journal yery much. 
[ have been keeping bees about tive years. 
commenced with 2 colonies in box-hives, one 
of which I have yet. I did not know much 
about them at first,except what I could pick 
up from bee-keepers. I put away 12 colonies 
last fall, and sold about $140 worth of comb 
honey last year, all white honey. We did not 
have any fall flow here. 

I think beginners should have a text-book 
and bee-papers. l, VatL. 

Winona Co., Minn., March 23. 


Worcester County Convention. 


In a former letter I mentioned an immense 
swarm of bees that had taken possession of an 
attic-room 50 yearsago. Attheregular meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held March 14, the owner of the 
building announced that the bees disappeared 
some time early in the fall, but could pot give 
any reason for it. The room, as it was parti- 
tioned off for the bees, was about 8 feet 
square. It is like a great hive, with comb 
upon the walls, and all over the original hive, 
which was placed in the middle of the room. 
The floor is nearly covered with honey from 
broken comb, which has fallen from the walls. 
From this latter fact Pres. Prouty thought 
that mice or cold weather were to blame for 
the dismantled condition of the room. 

The secretary read a very interesting paper 
on ‘* Spring Management,”’ by C. 8. Blake. 

The story of an Illinois bee-keeper’s loss of 
many colonies, resulting from spraying trees 
during bloom, was related, and the warning 
given out not to buy spraying outfits from 
dealers advancing such ideas. 

Extracts froma letter from George W. York, 
relating to black honey, brought to a close 
one of our best meetings. 


Worcester Co., Mass. C. R. RusseE.u. 





Longs for Enchanting Forests. 


In spring and early summer I long for the 
lone and enchanting forests of my boyhood 
days. Their fascinations cling to me, and 
sometimes almost make me wish to live them 
over again. At my feet were the dry leaves, 
the spring flowers and the bees, while in the 
trees overhead, and all about me, were the 
beautiful birds of song, happy in the life and 
liberty given them of God. Then the mother 
fox would bark at us by day and by night, 
and the wild deer would shy about in the dis- 
tance, cropping the herbage here aud there. 
O how the hoot and the screech of the owl, 
and the how] of the great fierce timber-wolves 
would make the small boy’s hair rise when 
driving the cows home rather late in the even- 








Tested ready now; un- 
tested in May. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. For price on Doz. lots 
send for catalog. J. L. STRONG, 
16Atf 204 FE. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


_ **Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


d-Frame Nuclei For Sale 


We are now booking orders for 3- 
frame Nuclei of Italian Bees, with 
queens, to be delivered between May 1 
and May 15—first come first served. 
They will be shipped by express from 
Lee Co., Illinois, about 100 miles west 
of Chicago. They are on Langstroth 
frames, and the number of Nuclei is 
limited. Prices are. f.o.b. starting 
point—One Nucleus, $3.00; 5 or more at 
one time, $2.75 each. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St.. - CHICAGO,ILL. 




















‘Farm Wagons 


easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 


make the wor 


the labor of loading is reduced 


many times, ause 
of theshort lift. The 


are equipped with our fam- 


e 
White hickory axles, steel 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started right by putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write for thecatalog. Itis free. 


“ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 146, QUINCY, ILL’ 





Cicase Mickbluwk Dee JuUuUlrias Wlicow Wiililie 
It you care to know otf its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
mad of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - Saw Francisco, Cat 


Bee = Supplies 


G B, LEWIS CO’S GOODS and every- 
thing necessary for nandling bees. The very 
best of goods, ana largest stock in Indiana. 
Low freight-rates. Catalog free. 


Cc. M. SCOTT & Co., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
49A26t INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
“lease mention Bee Journal when writing 














Looked for Cold Weather. 


I have 51 colonies of bees, and they have beep 
carrying in pollen for the last 10 days. Wp 
are having very nice, warm weather, but I am 
afraid it is too early for the bees to breed anq 
carry pollen. 1 am looking for some rough 
cold weather yet which I think will be yer; 
hard on the bees. Ws. Reiser, 

Center Co., Pa., March 21. 





White Clover Prospects Good. 


The white clover has come through the wip- 
ter in fine condition around here, and the 
prospects are good for a honey-flow next sea- 
son. 

I put 108 colonies in the cellar the last of 
November. They are wintering nicely so far. 

Wm. R. Creaser. 

Dunn Co., Wis., March 20. 





Moving Bees—Good Prospects. 


I have moved 17 colonies of bees with me. 
and all that were fairly strong came through 
all right; the weaker ones did not seem to 
stand it quite so well. Two of them seem 
very poorly. I just removed the covers and 
put wire-cloth over them and over the en- 
trance, and they did not seem to suffer when | 
could keep the car open, which I could not do 
on account of the smoke from the engine 
some of the time. 

The prospects here are good for a crop of 
honey this year, judging from the amount of 
white clover. GeEorGE H. WELLs 

Johnson Co., Mo., March 22. 





Expects a Favorable Season. 


Two years ago I started with 2 colonies of 
bees, and the following winter lost one from 
smothering. I kept themin a cellar and did 
not give them enough ventilation. I now 
have 5 colonies wintering in the cellar and 
doing well. 

I put upa sbelf nearly 3 feet high, and set 
the 5 hives on this shelf, with blocks under 
the corners of each hive, raising them about 2 
inches. This gives room under the hives to 
remove all dead bees and litter, and I bave 
had no trouble with them up to the present 
time. 

Thetemperature of the cellar has not been 
lower than 45 degrees during the winter. | 
fed one colony occasionally during the winter 
because I thought it was a little short of food, 
and shall continue to feed until time to put 
them out-of-doors. 

I look forward for a favorable season for 
bees to work, as we had rather a poor season 
last year, owing to cold and wet weather the 
forepart of the season and dry the latter part 

This is my first epistle on this subject, and 
for fear of intruding upon Yon Yonson’s time 
and patience, I will close by saying the Amer'- 
can Bee Journal is all right. A.M. Derrz 

Charlevoix Co., Mich., March 16. 


Safe Spring Feeding. 


For several years I have used a %-inch 
cover for my hives during the winter instead 
of covering the top entirely with burlap. in 
this board cover I have a circular openin 
inches in diameter. I lightly tack a piece o! 
wire-cloth over the opening in the fall, put 
the winter-case, pour in planer-shavings u 
they stand 6 inches deep in the center, an 
am done with bee-work for five months. 

About the second week of March, usus 
Iremove the shavings from the top of 
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And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer and Cost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 





Wever Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected by 
Gases. Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet Prepaid to 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The ccst of painting the house 
and barn, out-buildings, bee- 


hives, and fences is a heavy bur- 
den 


Cheap paints soon fade, 
peel or scrape off, and white lead 
3 | costs so much, and has to 
be replaced so often that it isa 
constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so de- 
sirable in the cozy cottage home 
or the elegaut mansion. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the large 
users of Carrara Paint: 
Pennsylvania R. R.Co.; Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; Chicago 
Telephone Co.; Central Union 
Telephone Co.; Field Museum, 
Chicago: Kenwood Club, Chi- 
cago: Cincinnati Southern ; C. 








jure instead of protect. Carrara 

aint is the best possible cover- 
ing for bee hives,as it does not 
chalk or peel, and perfectly pro- 
tects the surface over which it is 
used, and one painting of Carrara 
will outlast two of the best white 
lead. A gallon will cover twenty- 
five 1%-story hives—two coats. 
There is but one Carrara. It is 
made by the Carrara Paint 
Agency, General Offices, 754 Car- 
rara Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
any one having a house to paint 
should send for 50 free sample 
colors and our beautiful booklet, 
showing many buildings repro- 
dnced in all the colors just as 
they are painted from this great 





& E. 1. R. R.Co.; Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades. never cracks. 
never blisters, never peels,covers 
more surface than the highest 
priced paints, and costs less than 
the cheap mixed paints that in- 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, One of the Most Magnifi- 
cent Hotels in the World, Has 
Used Tons and Tons of the 
World-Famous Carrara Paint. 


AS 


paint that has stood the most 
rigid tests for 25 years; and bear 
in mind that it isthe only paint 
ever manufactured that is backed 
by a positive guarantee in everv 
case. Distributing depots in all 
principal cities. Write to-day 
and save half your paint bills in 
the future. 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 








hives, take off the wire-cloth, and place a 
saucer about 44¢ inchesin diameter down in 
the circular opening and resting upon the 
frames. I puta piece of cloth in the saucer, 
allowing it to extend over the sides and touch 
the frames. Over the saucer I invert a cover 
about 6 inches square (inside measure) and 2 
inches deep. Through this cover I have pre- 
viously bored a hole large enough to admit a 
tin tube—an ordinary dipper-handle will 
make two—then I put back the planer-shav- 
ings and my preparations are done. Each 
evening I pour about five tablespoonfuls of 
thin syrup down through the tin tube and 
into the saucer. Nothing is left of the syrup 

morning. To read the description it may 
seem like a good deal of work, but itis all 

y easy work, and, once made, the articles 
ast forever. I have never yet tried a plan 
thatis so free from messiness and danger of 
robbing. It is absolutely safe, and I have 
found it successful in every instance. 

‘* WREXHAM.”’ 


PSNI Ne Neal Vl 
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TION NOTICE. 


lissourl.—Bee-keepers of Missouri will meet 
onvention at Moberly, in the Commercial 
Rooms, at 2 o’clock p.m., on April 22, 

to organize a Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
ciation. We expect to complete our organ- 

n On that day and have some bee-talks the 
‘ollowing. Everybody is invited who is in- 
ed in bees and honey. Let us have a 

- turn-out and a good time. Good hotel ac- 
nodations can be had at $1.00 and $200 a 
The Monitor Printing Company will tell 
where the Commercial Club rooms are 
— W. T. Cary, Acting Secretary. 
xenda, Mo. 


CONVE 





‘lease mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Standard Italian Queens 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 

Bred in Separate yards from superior stock of 
Golden and Leather-colored Strajus. Selected 
from among the best stock of Long Tongue 
Clover and Honey-Queens in America. Bred by 
us with the greatest care for business. No dis- 
ease among our bees. Our elevated country, 
with its pure mountain air and pure sparklin 
spring water furnishes the ideal place of healt 
for bees and man. See our circular for the rest. 

Queens sent out last season by us arrived in 
the very best shape, aes few got chilled 
late in the seasoninthe North. Our Queens 
have gone to California, Oregon, Canada, Colo- 
rado, Cuba, New Mexico, and many of the 
States. We rear all queens sent out by us from 
the egg or just-hatched larva; in full colonies. 
Our method is up-to-date. If you want to know 
what we have, and what we can do, in the way 
of fine, large, prolific QUEENS, ond how 
quick we can send them, just give us a trial 
order. 

Prices: Untested Queens, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 
for $9.00. 

Tested, $2.00; Select, $3.00; Best, $5.00. 

Full Colonies, with Tested Oueen, $6 00. 

3frame Nuclei, wired Hoffman trames, no 
Queen, $2.00; 2-frame, no Queen, $1.50. (Add 
price of Queen wanted to price of Nuclei.) 

Special rates on Queens by the 100. Safe arri- 
val and satisfaction guaranteed. Shipping sea- 


sou begins in April. Write for circular. It is 
FREE. ° 
13Atf JASPER, PICKENS Co., Ga. 





The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


"S* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Pil Pel a al 
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Cuicaco, April 7.—Choice to fancy white 
comb honey sells in a limited way at 15@l6c per 
pound. There is no certain price for other 
grades, but they sell slowly at 3@5c less per 

und. Extracted, 6@7c for white grades; am- 

ers, 544@6%c. Beeswax, 32c per pound. 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 13@i4c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 7@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 

H. R. Wrieat. 


Kansas City, Apr. 2.—Our market is almost 
bare of comb honey; thedemand is good. We 
quoie you as follows: Fancy white comb, 24 
sections, $3.50; No. 1, white, $3.40; No. 2, white 
and amber, $3@3.25. Extracted, white, 6c; 
amber, 54%@éc. Beeswax No. 1, per pound, 25c 

Cc. C. CLEmMons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 11—The demand for ex 
tracted honey is good at the following prices: 
Amber, barrels, shaske. according to quality; 
white clover, 8@%. Faucy comb honey, 15%@ 
16%c. Beeswax strong at 30c. 

THE Fred W. Mura Co. 


New Yor«, oe &—Comb honey is moving 
rather slowly of late and prices are somewhat 
Cone. e quote fancy white at from 
14@15c; No. 1, white, 13c; amber, 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted quiet and easy, with plenty of supply. 
We quote white at 64%@7c; light amber, 54% @é6c; 
dark at 5c. Beeswax steady at 30@31. 
HILDRETH & SEGELEER, 


CINCINNATI, April 7—The comb honey market 
has weakened a little more; is freely offered at 
following prices: Fancy white, 14@15c; no de- 
mand for ambers whatever. The market for 
extracted has not changed and prices are as fol- 
lows: Amber in barrels, 54@5%c; in cans, 
6@6%c; white clover, 8@8c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

C. H. W. Weewer. 


San Francisco, Mar. 11.—Whitecomb honey, 
12%@13%c; amber, 9@lic; dark, 7@7%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6%@7Kc: light amber, 5% @6c; 
amber, 5@5'c: dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light 27@29c; dark, 25@26c. 

Demand is fair on local account for water- 
white, uncandied, but there is not much of this 
sort obtainable. Market for same is firm at 
ruling rates. Candied stock and common qual- 
ities are going at somewhat irregular and rather 
easy figures, holders as a rule being desirous of 
effecting an early clean-up. 
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WANTED Saicnsn usta 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. UTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





BEE=-SUPPLIES! 

ey wD 

e = Lee AT. ROOT'S PRICES 
Everything neet by bee-keepers. 


POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


St2 MASS. AVE. 1HOAN 





ee 





FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interes ? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for be; ginners. 


THE 


W.T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please menuon Bee Journal when writing. 


Only 72calb. 


FOR THE BEST 


White Alfalfa Honey 


ALL IN 60-LB. CANS 








A sample by mail, 10c for package 
and postage. By freight, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 2cans in box (120 lbs.) at 74 cents 
a pound. We can furnish Basswood 
Honey at %c a pound more. 

This Alfalfa Honey should go off like 
hot-cakes. Better order at once, and 
get a good supply for your customers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 












Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


Catalog for the Asking. 


Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 
F. H. FARMER, é 
182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


Money in Bees for You, 
Up First Flight. 


OS 


6A13t 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,000,000.00 A TEAK 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, | Il. 
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Dadant’s Foundation 


{ 26th 
4 Year 





a guarantee Satisfaction. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEBTIN 


Why does it sell so well? 


there have not been any complaixts, but thousands of compliments. 


What more can anybody do? B 


PURITY, PIRMNESS, No SAG whe 


‘NG, 


Because it has always 


iven bett 
faction than any other. 


Satis. 
cause in 2 


years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Mater; 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies «wsos'-.... 


KINDS ««*«*#« ~~ x4 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and FE 


for sale at very low prices. 


‘Egs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


Pease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ili 
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Everyshing 
B66-K66)6rs 


Our Catalog for this season has been 
fully revised. This quotes our latest 
prices on our full line of Supplies for 
the Apiary. It contains a vast amount 
of valuable information and is free for 
the asking. If you have not already 
received a copy, send to the address 
nearest, and by placing your order 
there, you will save in freight charges 
and secure quick delivery. 











La correspondencia puede ser en 
Espanol. 


A  solicitud se envia el catalogo Es- 
panol gratis. 





The A. I. Root Co., 





Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. 


@@e GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them for 


their free Catalog. 








144 & 146 ae Street, 
ILL., 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


The A. I. Root Co., 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The A.I. Root Co., Mechanic Falls, Me. 
The A. I. Root Co., 
1024 Miss. St., St.Paul, Minn. 
The A. I. Root Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
The A. I. Root Co., 1200 Maryland Ave., 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 
The A. I. Root Co., 
San Ignacio 17, Havana, Cuba. 





AGENCIES. 
George W. York & Co., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


C.H.W.Weber, 2140 Central Ave., Cincinnati, 0 
Rawlins Implement Co., 

206 So. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 
F. H. Farmer, 182 Friend St,, Boston, Mass. 
Walter S.Pouder,512 Mass Av., Indianapolis, Ind 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ina. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Pa. 
Carl F. Buck, Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
Griggs Bros., 214 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mont’g Co., Mo. 
The L. A. Watkins Mdse., Denver, Colo. 
Delta Fruit & Produce Co , Delta, Colo. 
Smith’s Cash Store, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Portland Seed Co., Portland, Oreg. 
J. B: Hamel, Cardenas, Cuba. 
Hooper Bros., 66 Harbour St. ,Kingston,Jamaica 
W m. Boxwell, Patrickswell, ‘Limerick, Ireland. 








LOCAL DEALERS. 


Besides these dealers who get carload lots 
there are many local dealers handling supplies 
for their localities who obtain their suppl 


either at Medina or of one of the above-named 
jobbers, as may be most convenient. These are 
dealers in general merchandise, or progressive 


bee-keepers, or others interested in improved 
methods of bee-keeping in their iocalit If 
there is such a dealer in your vicinity, it w 
to your interest to place your order with 
but te sure to insist on having Root’s G 
and do not accept inferior substitutes. 


CHICA 





